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WRITTEN ENGLISH 

i. INSIDE AN OLD TREE 


A decaying tree is perhaps more interesting than one 
in full vigour of growth. The starlings make their 
nests in the upper knot-holes ; or, lower down, the 
owl feeds her young ; and if you chance to pass near, 
and are not aware of the ways of owls, you may fancy 
that a legion of serpents are in the bushes, so loud 
and threatening is the hissing noise made by the 
brood. The woodpecker comes for the insects that 
flourish on the dying giant; so does the curious little 
tree-climber, running up the trunk like a mouse ; 
and, in winter, when insect life is scarce, it is amusing 
to watch there the busy tom-tit. He hangs underneath 
a dead branch, head downwards, as if walking on a 
ceiling, and with his tiny but strong bill chips off a 
fragment of the loose dead bark. Under this bark 
as he well knows, woodlice and all kinds of creeping 
things make their home. With the fragment he flies 
to an adjacent twig, small enough to be grasped by 
his cla ™ s > and so give him a firm foothold. There he 
pecks his morsel into minute pieces, and lunches on 
the living contents. Then, with a saucy chuckle of 
delight in his own cleverness, he returns to the larger 
bough for a fresh supply. As the bough decays fhe 

bark loosens, and is invaded by insects! which when 
■t was green could not touch it. 

Richard Jefferies : The Gamekeeper at Home 
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1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. Write down the names of all the birds in the story. 
How many are there ? 

3. What single word tells you that the tree is a very large 
one ? 

4. Write down the most interesting new fact you have 
learnt from the story. 

5. What attraction has a decaying tree for (a) a wood¬ 
pecker ; ( b ) a tom-tit ? 

6. Fill in the gaps in the following sentences with words 
taken from the list below : 

The tom-tit chips with his .... bill a .... of the 
.... from the .... tree. This .... is invaded by 
.... which are .... in a .... tree. 

List of words : bark, decaying, flourishing, fragment, 
insects, never, tiny. 

7. Complete the following table of words : 

Word Opposite 

giant pygmy 

firm .... 

scarce .... 

noise .... 

upper .... 

dead .... 

8. Write sentences to show clearly the difference in 
meaning between the following words : 

weight, wait ; mist, missed ; decay, delay ; minute 
(noun), minute (adj.). . 

9. Write down all the things you are going to look lor 
next time you examine a decaying tree. 

io. Make up a short story using the following information : 
Winter—midday—walk in country—hedges—old 
tree —nearly covered with ivy—tapping sound— 
tom-tit having his lunch. 


( 25 ) 
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2. THE BOYHOOD OF A SIOUX CHIEF 

All boys were expected to endure hardship without 
complaint. In savage warfare a young man must, of 
course, be an athlete and used to undergoing all sorts 
of privations. He must be able to go without food 
and water for two or three days without displaying 
any weakness, or to run for a day and a night without 
any rest. He must be able to traverse a pathless and 
wild country without losing his way either in the 
day or night time. He cannot refuse to do any of 
these things if he aspires to be a warrior. 

Sometimes my uncle would waken me very early in 
the morning and challenge me to fast with him all 
day. I had to accept the challenge. We blackened 
our faces with charcoal, so that every boy in the 
village would know that I was fasting for the day. 
Then the little tempters would make my life a misery 
until the merciful sun hid behind the western hills. 

I can scarcely recall the time when my stem 
teacher began to give sudden war-whoops over my 
head m the morning while I was sound asleep. He 
expected me to leap up with perfect presence of mind 
always ready to grasp a weapon of some sort, and to 

g? v e a shnll whoop in reply If j was d Qr 

Start'ed, and hardly knew what I was about, he would 
ridicule me and say that I need never expect to sell 

ZS off V ° ften . he would var v these tactics by 
shooting off his gun just outside the lodge while I 

was yet asleep at the same time giving bloodcurdling 
7 ' ,P A / Eastman : hdian Boyhood 

(*) {B 'Brow, and Co., Bos,on.) 
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1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. Write down three sentences, each of which tells you 
something that a Red Indian boy must be able to do 
if he hopes to become a warrior. 

3. Why did the boy and his uncle blacken their faces ? 

4. Why are the boys of the village called “ little 

tempters ” ? 

5. Who was the “ stern teacher,” and why is he called 
** stern ? 

6. Explain dearly why the boy had to accept the challenge 
to fast for a day. 

7. Express in other words the sense of, I need never 
expect to sell my scalp dear.” (In your answer do not 
use the words “ sell ” and “ scalp. ) 

8. Complete the following table of words : 


Word Opposite 

asleep awake 

sell • • • • 

weakness .... 


grasp 

merciful 

hardship 

misery 

western 

savage 


9. Rearrange the following words so that they make a 

my blood-curdling uncle in my ear during a yell to 

10 . Make 6 up^short speech on, “ Why I shouldL(or should 
not) like to have been born a Red Indian. Write 
down what you would say in your speech. 


IO 
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3. THE MOUSE, THE BIRD, AND 

THE SAUSAGE 

There was once a little mouse, a little bird, and a 
sausage, who formed a partnership. They had set 
up housekeeping, and had lived together in great 
harmony for a long time. The duty of the little bird 
was to fly every day into the forest and bring home 
wood ; the mouse had to draw water, to light the 
fire, and lay the table-cloth ; and the sausage was 
the cook. 

How often when we are comfortable we begin to 

long for something new ! So it was that one day the 

little bird met another bird in the forest, and told it 

all about the happiness and friendship at home. The 

other bird replied scornfully, “ What a poor little 

simpleton you are to work the way you do, while 

the other two are enjoying themselves at home ! 

When the mouse has lit the fire and drawn the water, 

she can go and rest in her little room till it is time to 

lay the cloth. The sausage can sit by the stove while 

he watches the dinner cooking, and when dinner-time 

arrives he devours four times as much of the broth 

and vegetables as you do, till he fairly shines with 
fat.” 

The little bird, after listening to this, went home 

quite upset, and, after laying down his load, seated 

himself at the table and ate so much that he filled 

his crop so full that he slept till the next morninR 
without waking. 

Next morning he objected to going out to look for 

11 
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wood in the forest, saying that he had been a servant 
long enough, and that he had been a fool to work so 
hard for them in this way. And so, although the 
mouse and the sausage were both in a rage, the bird 
would have his own way, and proposed that they 
should draw lots to decide which part of the house¬ 
work each of them should do. They did so ; and 
the lots fell so that the sausage was to fetch the wood, 
the mouse was to be cook, and the bird was to draw 
the water. 

But, alas ! When the sausage went out to the wood 
he met a large dog, which immediately jumped on 
him and ate him up ; the mouse fell into the fire 
and was burnt ; while the little bird, going to the 
well to fetch a pail of water to throw over the blazing 
fire, toppled into the well and was drowned. 

Grimm : Fairy Tales. 


1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that arc not known to you. 

2. Fill in the blank spaces with suitable sentences : 

If any one asked how the housekeeping jobs were 

shared, the bird replied, “.” ; then the 

mouse said, “.” ; and ^lastly the little 

sausage used to say, “.” 

3. Why was the “ other bird ” scornful ? 

4. If the little bird had had more sense he would have 
defended his friends, instead of being jealous of them. 
Do you think he had any real cause to be dissatisfied ? 

5. Explain why you think that the new arrangements for 
housekeeping were worse (or better) than the original 
ones. 

6. This story teaches us a lesson for our own behaviour. 
What is this lesson ? 


C 
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7. Each of the following words has two meanings : 
port; post ; train ; fly. Write sentences to show 
what they are (eight sentences in all). 

8. Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with the 
most suitable words : 

The .... dog was .... through the forest when .... 

he saw the sausage in the . Immediately he 

.... loudly with joy, for he was very .... as he 

had had no-at all that day. The .... sausage 

. v . with fear, and turned-in a_attempt 

to escape. 

9. Write a page from the diary of the little mouse. 

10. Write a short story beginning, “There was once a 
little snail, a little hedgehog, and a butterfly . . .” 
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4. FROM THE DIARY OF ROBINSON 

CRUSOE 

Sept. 30, 1659. I, poor, miserable Robinson Crusoe, 
being shipwrecked during a dreadful storm in the 
offing, came on shore of this dismal, unfortunate 
island, which I called “ The Island of Despair ” ; all 
the rest of the ship’s company being drowned, and I 
myself nearly dead. 

All the rest of the day I spent in afflicting myself 
at the dismal circumstances I was brought to. I had 
neither food, house, clothes, weapon, nor place to 
fly to ; and in despair of any relief, saw nothing but 
death before me, either that I should be devoured by 
wild beasts, murdered by savages, or perish for want 
of food. At the approach of night I slept in a tree, 
for fear of wild creatures ; but slept soundly, though 
it rained all night. 

Oct. 1. In the morning I saw, to my great surprise, 
the ship had floated with the high tide, and was 
driven on shore again much nearer the island. 

From the 1st of Oct. to the 24th. All these days 
entirely spent in many several voyages to the ship to 
get all I could out of her, which I brought on shore 
every tide of flood upon rafts. 

Oct. 26. I walked about the shore almost all day 
to find a place to fix my habitation, greatly concerned 
to secure myself from any attack in the night, either 
from wild beasts or men. Towards night I fixed upon 
a proper place, under a rock, and marked out a 

semicircle for my encampment ; which I resolved to 

14 
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strengthen with a wall, or fortification, made of 

double piles, lined within with cables, and without 
with turf. 


From the 26th to the 30th I worked very hard in 
carrying all my goods to my new habitation, though 
some part of the time it rained exceedingly hard. 

Mu. 1. I set up my tent under a rock and lay 

there for the first night ; making it as large as I 

could, with stakes driven in to swing my hammock 
upon. 

Nov. 2. I set up all my chests and boards, and 
the pieces of timber which made my rafts, and with 
them formed a fence round me, a little within the 
place I had marked out for my fortification. 

Nov. 3. I went out with my gun, and killed two 
fowls like ducks, which made very good food. In the 
afternoon I set to work to make me a table. 

Daniel Defoe : Robinson Crusoe . 


f * fw ° Ut thC i meanin & s of all the words in the storv 
that are not known to you OI ^ 

a ' psHSSSSSS— 

P 001 ’ miser able, dreadful, etc ) 

?: sa*asi'ss»*&B;. 

e. ? efore 

for himself"’ Sugg«t"the^n<StXj ^thi CrUS ,° e made 
decide to make. ® four tlun S 5 he might 
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7. Write sentences to show as clearly as possible the 
exact meaning of each of the following words : 

board, bored ; fowl, foul ; stake, steak ; tide, tied. 

8. Fill in the missing words in these sentences : 

(a) This is different_that. 

( b ) He is taller .... I. 

(c) I spent sixpence_buying an ice-cream. 

(d) I hope to win .... doing my best. 

(e) The parcel is so large .... I cannot carry it. 

9. Write down the entry for the most exciting day of your 
last holiday. 

10. Make up a short story using the following information : 
Sailing in the Pacific Ocean—sky suddenly becomes 
very dark—wind rises quickly—ship heels over— 
mast crashes down—waves sweep the deck—life¬ 
boats smashed—ship strikes coral-reef—wreck— 
escape alone—uninhabited island. 
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5. A LION HUNT IN AFRICA 

We found the lions on a small hill about a quarter 
of a mile in length, and covered with trees. A circle 
of men was formed round it, and they gradually 
closed up, ascending pretty near to each other. Being 
down below on the plain with a native schoolmaster, 
named Mebalwe, a most excellent man, I saw one of 
the lions sitting on a piece of rock within the now 
closed circle of men. Mebalwe fired at him before 
I could, and the ball struck the rock on which the 
animal was sitting. He bit at the spot struck, as *a 
dog does at a stick or stone thrown at him ; then 
leaping away broke through the opening circle and 
escaped unhurt. The men were afraid to attack him, 
perhaps on account of their belief in witchcraft. 

Seeing that we could not get them to kill one of 
the lions, we bent our footsteps towards the village 
In going round the end of the hill, however, I saw 
one of the beasts sitting on a piece of rock as’before 
but this time he had a little bush in front. Being 
albmn thirty yards off, I took good aim at his body 
t rough the bush, and fired jDoth barrels into it The 
men then called out, “ He is shot, he is shot ! ” 
Others cried, He has been shot by another man 

h° V v US u g ° t° Ium ! ” 1 did not sec any one else 
shoot him, but I saw the lion's tail erected 7 in anger 

“ Stop a httlc tm’i toad t0 ^ 

When in the act of ramming down the bullets I 
heard a shout. Starting, and looking half round, I 

17 3 
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saw the lion just in the act of springing upon me. 
I was upon a little height ; he caught my shoulder 
as he sprang, and we both came to the ground below 
together. Growling horribly close to my ear, he 
shook me as a terrier dog does a rat. 

Turning round to relieve myself of the weight, as 
he had one paw on the back of my head, I saw his 
eyes directed to Mebalwc, who was trying to shoot 
him at a distance of ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a 
flint one, missed fire in both barrels ; and the lion 
immediately left me, and, attacking Mebalwe, bit his 
thigh. Another man, whose life I had saved before, 
after he had been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to 
spear the lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He left 
Mebalwe and caught this man by the shoulder, but 
at that moment the bullets he had received took effect, 
and he fell down dead. 

David Livingstone : Missionary Travels and Researches 
in South Africa. 


1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. In another part of his book Livingstone describes a 
lion as being “ merely an animal somewhat larger 
than the biggest dog . . . and partaking strongly of 
canine [dog-like] features.” Pick out two sentences 
from the story that remind you of this description. 

3. Who fired the first shot ? What was the effect of it ? 

4. How do you know that Livingstone was a careful 
hunter ? (There are three statements in the story 
that will help you to answer this question.) 

5. After reading the story say what difference you would 
make if you were drawing a picture of (a) a peaceful 
lion ; ( b) an angry lion ? 

18 
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6. Why did not the lion kill Livingstone at once ? 

7. Livingstone had many adventures in Africa. Can you 
name one that he had had before he met the lion ? 

8. Write sentences to show clearly the difference in 
meaning between the following words : 

affect, effect ; bullet, billet ; piece, peace. 

9. Describe the attack made by the second lion, as if you 
were Mebalwe. 

10. Make up a short story using the following information : 
Hunter arrives in African village—rumour of mad 
elephant—trumpeting in the jungle—natives terrified 
—mad elephant—hunter’s gun misfires in one 
barrel—elephant charges—hunter fires shot from 
second barrel—success !—native rejoicings. 
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6 . A RIDE ON A BULL 

In the afternoon we all rode to the Plaza de Toros [the 
Bull Ring]. The evening was cool, and our horses 
good, the road pretty and shady, and the plaza itself 
a most picturesque enclosure, surrounded by lofty 
trees. Chairs were placed for us on a raised platform ; 
and the bright green of the trees, the flashing dresses 
of the toreadors, the roaring of the fierce bulls, the 
spirited horses, the music and the cries ; the Indians 
shouting from the trees up which they had climbed ; 
all formed a scene of savage grandeur, which for a 
short time at least is interesting. . . . 

The skill of the men is surprising ; but the most 
curious part of the exhibition was when a coachman 

of-’s, a strong handsome Mexican, mounted on 

the back of a fierce bull, which plunged and flung 
himself about as if possessed by a legion of demons, 
and forced the animal to gallop round and round the 
arena. The bull is first caught by the lasso, and 
thrown on his side, struggling furiously. The man 
mounts while he is still on the ground. At the same 
moment the lasso is withdrawn, and the bull starts up, 
maddened by feeling the weight of his unusual burden. 
The rider must dismount in the same way, the bull 
being first thrown down, otherwise he would be 
gored in a moment. It is terribly dangerous, for if 
the man were to lose his seat, his death is nearly 
certain ; but these Mexicans are superb riders. 

Calderon de la Barca : Life in Mexico. 


20 
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1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. Write down five things that the author liked at the 
bull-fight. 

3. Do you think that the author would go often to see a 
bull-fight ? Write down some words from the story 
that prove your answer is right. 

4. Express in one word the meaning of the phrase, 
“ possessed by a legion of demons.” 

5. Explain clearly how the rider dismounted from the 
bull’s back. 

6. Punctuate the following : 

Have you been to the bull fight I said np he said 
in reply and I do not think I should like to go 
would you oh yes I said I think so 

7. The Past Tense of “ I throw ” is “ I threw.” Write 
down the Past Tense of these verbs : 

I sing ; I lose ; I loose ; I catch ; I force ; I fling ; 
I withdraw ; I mount ; I feel ; I struggle ; I see • 
I possess. 9 

8. A man recently called his book by this title : “ I 
gather no moss.” Write down in full the proverb he 
was thinking about. Using this proverb as a clue 
state what kind of story you think he told in his book ’ 

9. Imagine you are the coachman, and then tell in your 
own words the story of how you rode the bull 

10. In a dream you find yourself riding to school on the 
back of a cow. Describe your adventures. 


21 
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7. A POLISH SUBMARINE ESCAPES 

FROM CAPTIVITY 

At midnight two burly members of the crew went 
on deck on the plea that they wanted a smoke. The 
guard ashore had been joined by a friend, who stayed 
chatting with him. At 2 a.m. the visitor left. The 
two Polish sailors attracted the guard nearer the 
gangway, drawing his attention to a peculiarity of 
their gun-mounting, and the next instant he was 
seized, gagged, and bound, and bundled into the 
submarine. At the same moment his companion 
below was seized, and an officer ran ashore and cut 
the wires of the Estonian searchlight and telephone. 
The stranded wires holding the submarine to the 
wharf were quickly carried away, and the Poles made 
for the harbour entrance, but Estonian destroyers had 
heard shouts from the guard, and they switched on 
searchlights and opened fire on the submarine with 
rifles. Just short of the entrance the submarine 
grounded on some rocks. Men were now firing at it 
from the mole at almost point-blank range, and there 
was a general fusillade from every direction. 

The Orzel blew hqf tanks, went full speed astern, 
and slid ^he rocks;* went ahead, and then slipped 
through the entrance out into the night. There is a 
fringe of “small fortified islands outside Tallinn. 
Searchlights began to sweep the surface. The sub¬ 
marine was seen and fired on by heavy artillery, which 
drove it under water, and presently the crew heard 
the propellers of destroyers and motor-boats in pursuit. 

22 
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All night they fled submerged, steering blindly with 
no chart to give them soundings, and at dawn they 
lay on the bottom. 

Next day they heard the hunters passing to and 
fro, and depth charges burst around, some near, some 
far, till they lost count of the explosions. About 
9 p.m. there was a lull, and at midnight they rose 
cautiously and had a look round. 

Press Association War Special. 

{By permission.) 


1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the storv 
that are not known to you. 

2. Why was it important that the two members of the 

“Turly”? WCnt ° n dCCk at midni S ht should be 

3 - Why is it better to say that the guard was “ bundled ” 
rather than carried ” into the submarine ? 

4 - Was the gagging of the guard completely successful ? 
Oive a reason for your answer. 

5. What was the name— 

(a) of the submarine. 

°£ *h e P ort ln which she was captive. 

SMS ZL ^-pfA 

7. During the day before the escape a Polish officer had 

thT h S i? e u y CU . ttin S haIf - wa Y through °he cables 
hat held the submarine to the auav * 1 

word in the story shows drat he had been doing ££$* 
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8. Complete the following table of words : 

Name of Country Adjective formed from it 

England English 

Poland .... 

Russia .... 

France .... 

Canada .... 

Greece .... 

Turkey .... 

Germany .... 

Spain .... 

Japan .... 

China .... 

India .... 

Sweden .... 

Norway .... 

q. Name in one word each of the following persons : 

(a) A person who is very brave. 

( b ) A person who is very lazy. 

( c ) A person who writes books. 

(d) A person who betrays his own country. 

(e) A person who never tells the truth. 

io. A log-book is kept on board every ship, and in it the 
captain writes a diary of all the important happenings, 
and the exact time at which each occurred. Write 
an imaginary log-book for the first three days of the 
trip of the Oriel. Begin with the escape. 


2 4 
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8. BULLIES AT WORK 

Then a dozen big boys seized hold of a blanket 
dragged from one of the beds. “In with Scud, quick, 
there’s no time to lose.” East was chucked into the 
blanket. “ Once, twice, thrice, and away ! ” up he 
went like a shuttlecock, but not quite up to the 
ceiling. 

“ Now, boys, with a will,” cried Walker, “ once, 

twice, thrice, and away ! ” This time he went clean 

up, and kept himself from touching the ceiling with 

his hand, and so again a third time, when he was 

turned out, and up went another boy. And then 

came Tom’s turn. He lay quite still, by East’s advice, 

and didn’t dislike the “ once, twice, thrice ” ; but the 

“ away ” wasn’t so pleasant. They were in good 

wind now, and sent him slap up to the ceiling first 

time, against which his knees came rather sharply. 

But the moment’s pause before descending was the 

rub, the feeling of utter helplessness, and of leaving 

his whole inside behind him sticking to the ceiling. 

Tom was very near shouting to be set down, when 

he found himself back in the blanket, but thought of 

East, and didn’t : and so took his three tosses without 

a kick or cry, and was called a young trump for his 
pains. 

He and East, having earned it, stood now looking 
Thomas Hughes : Tom Brown's Schooldays. 

i. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 7 
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2. What do you think the writer means by the underlined 
expressions in the following : 

Now, boys, with a will -. . . ; They were in good 
wind now ; Descending was the rub ; He and 
East”having earned it ? 

3. Write very brief answers to the following questions : 

(a) Why has the story been called, “ Bullies at 

Work ” ? ; 

( b ) What evidence have we that thfe bullies admired 

a plucky boy ? ”■* 

(c) What part of the tossing did Tom dislike most ? 

4. Consider the meaning of the word “ scud,” and then 
suggest why East probably deserved his nickname. 

5. East went up like a shuttlecock. Complete the following 
as strikingly as you can : 

(a) The ship sank like. 

(b) The swimmer floated like. 

(c) Jack ran like. 

( d) When Jill laughs she shakes like. 

6. The words “ ceiling ” and “ seized ” are not easy 
words to spell. Write one “ ei ” or “ ie ” word for 
each of the following : 

The head of an Indian tribe ; the action of .an 
army shutting people in a town ; a square of linen 
or other material carried in the pocket ; a shrill 
cry of terror ; a written acknowledgment of money 
or goods ; the cry of a horse ; a robber ; a thin 
covering for the face ; a blood vessel. 

7. Write in full : there’s, wasn’t, didn’t, we’ll, she’d, 
won’t. 

8. Write one or two good nicknames that you have 
come across, and explain why you think they fitted 
the people who were known by them. 

9. Describe briefly the scene that comes to your mind’s 
eye when you read : 

“ Goal ! ” ; “ Well caught ! ” ; “ How’s that ? ” 

10. Imagine yourself to be Tom and write a letter to a 
friend describing the tossing. 
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9. WHANG’S FOLLY 

Whang, with all his eagerness for riches, was in reality 
poor ; he had nothing but the profits of his mill to 
support him ; but though these were small they were 
certain : while his mill stood and went, he was sure 
of eating. 

One day he was informed that a neighbour of his 
had found a pan of money under ground, having 
dreamed of it three nights running before. These 
tidings were daggers to the heart of poor Whang. 
“ Here am I,” says he, “ toiling and moiling from 
morning till night for a few paltry farthings, while 
neighbour Hunks goes quietly to bed, and dreams 
himself into thousands before morning. Oh that I 
could dream like him ! With what pleasure would I 
dig round the pan ; how slyly would I carry it home ; 
not even my wife should see me ; and then, oh, the 
pleasure of thrusting one’s hand into a heap of gold 
up to the elbow ! . . . 

Every day he repeated the wish, and every night 
laid himself down in order to dream. Fortune, that 
was for a long time unkind, at last, however, seemed 
to smile upon his distresses. ... He dreamed that 
under a certain part of the foundation of his mill 
there was concealed a monstrous pan of gold and 
diamonds, buried deep in the ground, and covered 
with a large flat stone. He rose up, thanked the stars 
that were at last pleased to take pity on his sufferings, 
and concealed his good luck from every person in 
order to have the vision repeated the two succeeding 
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nights, by which he should be certain of its veracity. 
His wishes in this also were answered ; he still dreamed 
of the same pan of money, in the very same place. 

Now, therefore, it was past a doubt ; so, getting up 
early the third morning, he repaired alone, with a 
mattock in his hand, to the mill, and began to under¬ 
mine that part, of the wall which the vision directed. 
The first omen of success that he met was a broken 
mug ; digging still deeper, he turns up a house tile, 
quite new and entire. At last, after much digging, 
he came to the broad flat stone, but then so large, 
that it was beyond one man’s strength to remove it. 
“ Here,” cried he, in raptures, to himself, “ here it 
is ! Under this stone there is room for a very large 
pan of diamonds indeed ! I must e’en go home to 
my wife, and tell her the whole affair, and get her to 
assist me in turning it up.” Away therefore he goes, 
and acquaints his wife with every circumstance of 
their good fortune. Her raptures on this occasion 
may easily be imagined ; she flew round his neck, 
and embraced him in an agony of joy : but those 
transports, however, did not delay their eagerness to 
know the exact sum ; returning, therefore, speedily 
together to the place where Whang had been digging, 
there they found—not indeed the expected treasure, 
but the mill, their only support, undermined and 
fallen. 

Oliver Goldsmith : The Citizen of the World. 


i. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 
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2 . The adjective “sly” gives us the adverb “slyly.” Form 
adverbs from : 

pretty, slow, beautiful. 

3. What did Whang do for a living ? What was good 
about his job ? And what was bad ? 

4. What did Whang imagine that he would do if he 
happened to dream of buried gold ? 

5. Why didn’t Whang tell any one about his first dream ? 

6. When Whang began to dig, what encouragements did 
he receive ? 

7. Why was Whang obliged to call for the help of his 
wife ? 

8. Why \vas Whang a foolish fellow ? 

9. Rewrite the actual words of Whang in Indirect 
{Reported) Speech , beginning, “ Whang exclaimed 
that . . 

10. Write a little scene for a play using the following 
details : 

Whang’s cottage—Whang comes in—tells his wife 
about his dream—about his digging—about the 
stone—asks for her help—her joy—her offer to 
help—they go out. 
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io. SAVED BY A HORSE 

One day late in autumn my master had a long 
journey to go on business. I was put into the dog-cart, 
and John went with his master. There had been a 
great deal of rain, and now the wind was very high 
and blew the dry leaves across the road in a shower. 
We went along merrily till we came to the toll-bar 
and the low wooden bridge. The man at the gate 
said the river was rising fast, and he feared it would 
be a bad night. . . . 

We did not start for home till rather late in the 
afternoon. The wind was then much higher, and I 
heard the master say to John he had never been out 
in such a storm; and so I thought as we went along 
the skirts of a wood, where the great branches were 
swaying about like twigs, and the rushing sound was 
terrible. 

“ I wish we were well out of this wood,” said my 
master. 

“ Yes, sir,” said John, “ it would be rather awkward 
if one of these branches came down upon us.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
there was a groan, and a crack, and a splitting sound, 
and tearing, crashing down amongst the other trees 
came an oak, torn up by the roots, and it fell right 
across the road just before us. I will never say I was 
not frightened, for I was. I stopped still, and I believe 
I trembled ; of course I did not turn round or run 
away ; I was not brought up to that. John jumped 
out and was in a moment at my head. 
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“ That was a very near touch,” said my master ; 
“ what’s to be done now ? ” 

“ Well, sir, we can’t drive over that tree nor yet 
get round it; there will be nothing for it but to go 
• back to the four cross ways, and that will be a good 
six miles before we get round to the wooden bridge 
again ; it will make us late, but the horse is fresh.” 

So back we went, and round by the cross roads ; 
but by the time we got to the bridge it was very nearly 
dark ; we could just see that the water was over the 
middle of it ; but as that happened sometimes when 
the floods were out, master did not stop. We were 
going along at a good pace, but the moment my 
feet touched the first part of the bridge, I felt sure 
there was something wrong. I dared not go forward, 
and I made a dead stop. “ Go on, Beauty,” said my 
master, and he gave me a touch with the whip, but 
I dared not stir; he gave me a sharp cut; I jumped, 
but I dared not go forward. 

“ There’s something wrong, sir,” said John, and he 
sprang out of the dog-cart and came to my head and 
looked all about. He tried to lead me forward. 

Come on, Beauty, what’s the matter ? ” Of course 

I could not tell him, but I knew very well that the 
bridge was not safe. 

Just then the man at the toll-gate on the other side 
ran out of the house, tossing a torch about like one mad 

« !,,? y ’ , h ° y ’ hoy ’ hal,0 > st0 P ! ” he cried. 

\ « T-. hat . S .\ he matter ? ” shouted my master. 

\ 1 he bridge is broken in the middle, and part of 

riveV” med aWay : if y ° U COme on you ’ n be int0 
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“ Thank God ! ” said my master. “ You Beauty ! ” 
said John, and took the bridle and gently turned me 
round. . . . Anna Sewell : Black Beauty. 


1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. Write a list of the words that indicate the sounds of the 
wind and the falling oak tree. 

3. (a) The writer says, “ There had been a great deal 

of rain,” and then in the same sentence he 
mentions, “ the dry leaves.” Explain why the 
leaves were dry. 

(6) Find a phrase in the story that would be a good 
title for the story. 

(c) What did John mean by, “ You Beauty ! ” ? 

4. Write two reasons showing why the falling of the oak 
was very unfortunate. 

5. What did the master and John do to try to get Black 
Beauty to cross the bridge ? 

6. How do you know from the story that Black Beauty 
has been well trained and kindly trained ? 

7. Describe the part played by the toll-gate keeper. 

8. Change the order of the words in the following 
sentences. Use all the words, don’t add any, and write 
good sentences : 

(a) We went along merrily. 

( b ) The wind was then much higher. 

(c) Crashing down amongst the other trees came 
an oak. 

( d ) So back we went. 

9. Write the actual words of the speaker in the following : 

(a) The man at the gate said the river was rising 
fast and he feared it would be a bad night. 

( b ) I heard the master say to John that he had 
never been out in such a storm. 

10. Write a short story using the following information : 
Small child picking flowers on river bank 
falls in—is carried away—is rescued by a big dog. 
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ii. AUSTRALIAN NATIVES 

The only tribe with which we had any intercourse 
consisted of one-and-twenty persons — twelve men, 
seven women, one boy, and one girl ; the women 
we never saw but at a distance, for when the men 
came over the river they were always left behind. 
The men, here and in other places, were of a middle 
size, and in general well made, cle^n-limbed, and 
remarkably vigorous, active, and nimble ; their 
countenances were not altogether without expression, 
and their voices were remarkably soft and effeminate! 

Their skins were so uniformly covered with dirt 
that it was very difficult to ascertain their true colour : 
we made several attempts, by wetting our fingers 
and rubbing it, to remove the dirt, but with very 
little effect. With the dirt, they appear nearly as 
black as a negro, and according to our best discoveries 
the skin itself is of the colour of wood soot, or what 
is commonly called a chocolate colour. 

Their features are far from being disagreeable • 
their noses are not flat, nor are their lips thick • their 
teeth are white and even, and their hair naturally 
long and black ; m general, it is straight, but some- 

““ * * s }^ h \ curI » we saw none that not 

. and filth y> though without oil or grease. 

Their beards were of the same colour with their 

bush y and thick ; they are not, however, 
suffered to grow long. A man, whom we had seen 

ne day with his beard somewhat longer than his 

companions, we saw the next with it somewhat 
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shorter, and upon examination found the ends of the 
hairs burnt ; from this incident, and our having never 
seen any sharp instrument among them, we concluded 
that both the hair and the beard were kept short by 
singeing them. . . . 

Their principal ornament is the bone which they 
thrust through the cartilage that divides the nostrils 
from each other. ... As this bone is as thick as 
a man’s finger, and between five and six inches 
long, it reaches right across the face ; and so 
effectually stops up both the nostrils, that they are 
forced to keep their mouths wide open for breath, 
and snuffle so when they attempt to speak, that they 
are scarcely intelligible even to each other. . . . 

Captain Cook : Voyages. 

(HawkeswortKs Version , 1773) 


1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. Choose words from the story to complete the following 
sentences : 

(a) The boy in his liking for dainty things was 

rather . 

(b) In the matter of “ charging ” the player was 

too . 

(c) The rebellion arose from one small. 

(d) She is the_actress in the play. 

(, e ) What he said was quite-to us. 

3. What one fact has impressed you about each of the 
following features of the natives : 

skin ; teeth ; hair ; beards ? . 

4. What details of the appearance of the natives did the 
writer find pleasant ? What details do you find 
unpleasant ? 
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5. (a) How did the travellers try to find out the natives’ 

colour ? 

(b) What is usually the purpose of an ornament ? 
Give your reasons for thinking that the bone is, or 
is not, ornamental. 

6. What effect had the bone upon the behaviour of the 
natives ? 

7. What two facts led the travellers to believe that the 
natives singed their hair ? 

8. “ Tribe ” is a group name. Write the group names 
for collections of scouts, ships, soldiers, books, birds. 

9. Fill in the blanks in the following passage in any 
suitable way : 

A .... left the .... of the .... liner and the .... 
rowed away with all .... to try to avoid being 

.... in when the_should. 

10. Describe briefly one of your friends, picking out those 
details which distinguish him (or her) from others. 
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12 . A RUDE AWAKENING 

Jancsi was up bright and early that morning and at 
work milking the cows. He was so excited he couldn’t 
stay in bed. For to-day Cousin Kate was coming. 
She was the only cousin he had, and she was a city 
girl. A real city girl from Budapest. . . . 

Sunday was the only time when Jancsi saw any one 
outside his own family. Father had a ranch, with 
thousands of sheep, horses, cows, and pigs. He had 
chickens and ducks and geese ; he even had donkeys, 
but he didn’t have enough children to suit Jancsi. 
It got so lonesome for poor Jancsi, he would have 
given ten horses for a brother. He had it all figured 
out—he would give a donkey for even a sister. Not 
horses, just a donkey. 

The ranch was miles and miles from the village. 
It was too far to walk, and they were too busy to drive 
on weekdays. So, although Jancsi was ten years old 
and quite a man if you asked his opinion, he had 
never been to school, and he did not know how to 
read or write. The ranch was the only reality to 
him—the world outside was just a fairy story. Mother 
knew lots of fairy stories about dragons and golden¬ 
haired princesses who lived in glittering castles. 
Jancsi thought that houses in Budapest were made of 
gold and had diamond windows. All the city people 
rode around on pure white horses and wore silk gowns. 
Cousin Kate would have golden curls, rosy cheeks, 
big blue eyes ; she would wear a white silk flowing 
gown, and her voice would be like honey. Now 
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Jancsi is off in dreamland—some day a dragon will 
capture her, and it will be up to Jancsi to go to the 
rescue. He is clad in green velvet, red boots, riding 
a coal-black steed. Here comes the dragon ! Jancsi 
pulls out his golden sword, and one-two-three heads 
are at his feet ! All good dragons have twelve perfectly 
hideous heads. Four—slash, five—swish goes his 
sword- 

“ Mo-o-o-o ! ” bellowed something close to him. 
And crash-bang went Jancsi, together with the milking- 
stool. He sat and blinked. Mali, the mottled cow, 
looked at him with reproachful eyes. Reality closed 
around the hero—oh yes, here he was in the bam, 
milking the cow. 

“Jancsi! Ja-a-ncsi-i ! Hurry up with the milk 
or you’ll be late for the train ! ” It was his mother’s 
voice calling from the house. He scrambled to his 
feet, scowled at Mali, and picking up the full pails 
made his way back to the kitchen. 

Kate Seredy : The Good Master. 

(By permission of Messrs. Harrap and Co. t Ltd.) 


1. 

2 . 


*" ii ” “* ».*>■ 

supply the correct adjective frommemo™' andlhen 
check your answers by referring to the sto™. 

Nouns. castles, windows, horses curk 

eyes, gown, velvet, boots, steed, sword, cow. ^ 
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3. (a) Give three reasons why Jancsi was so excited at the 

prospect of his cousin’s visit. 

(b) Which would Jancsi have valued more, a brother 
or a sister ? How did he express the difference in 
value ? 

4. (a) Give two reasons why Jancsi could neither read 

nor write. 

(b) Why did he see other people on Sundays but not 

on weekdays ? ., 

5. What effect had his mother’s fairy stones upon Jancsi s 

ideas of the outside world and of Kate ? . 

6. Write a short account of Jancsi’s adventure in his 


day-dream. , . „ 0 

7. What does the title, “A Rude Awakening, mean. 
Write a sentence or two to show that it is a suitable 

title for the story. 

8 . When we use the verb “to ride we have to say 
“ I rode ” but “ I have ridden .” Complete the following 
by writing the forms of the verbs which correspond to 

I ; I have .... (to eat) (to swim) (to break) 
(to fly) (to sing). 

q. In anticipation of a Birthday or of Christmas, suppose 
you have been given the following list from which to 
choose two presents for yourself. Say which you 
would choose, give details which would help the giver 
to decide what you would like, and say why you have 

chosen that particular thing : 

A puppy ; roller skates ; a meccano set ; a iancy 

dress ; a doll ; a book ; a model (yacht, engine, 

aeroplane, etc.). . . . # 

, o. Write a short fairy story, suggesting an explanation ot 


the following mystery : , , 

Christmas morning—deep, snow—castle, with lawn, 

set in trees—in the snow on the lawn a lady s 

evening shoe— elsewhere unspoiled snow. 
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13. A BID FOR LIFE 

One night, soon after we entered the tropics, an 
awful storm burst upon our ship. The first squall of 
wind carried away two of our masts ; and left only 
the foremast standing. Even this, however, was more 
than enough, for we did not dare to hoist a rag of 
sail on it. For five days the tempest raged in all its 
fury. Everything was swept off the decks except one 
small boat. The steersman was lashed to the wheel, 
lest he should be washed away, and we all gave 
ourselves up for lost. The captain said that he had 
no idea where we were, as we had been blown far 
out of our course ; and we feared much that we 
might get among the dangerous coral reefs which are 
so numerous in the Pacific. At daybreak on the 
sixth morning of the gale we saw land ahead. It was 
an island encircled by a reef of coral on which the 
waves broke in fury. There was calm water within 
this reef, but we could only see one narrow opening 
mto n For this opening we steered, but, ere we 
reached it, a tremendous wave broke on our stern 
tore the rudder completely off, and left us at the 
mercy of the winds and waves. 

“ It’s all over with us now, lads,” said the captain 
o the men ; “ get the boat ready to launch ; we shall 
be on the rocks in less than half-an-hour.” 

The men obeyed in glbomy silence, for they felt that 
there was little hope of so small a boat living in such a sea. 

to m ;° mC j o° yS >” Said J ack ^ a grave tone, 

to me and Peterkin, as we stood on the quarterdeck 

awaiting our fate ; “ Come, boys, we diree shTu 
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stick together. You see it is impossible that the little 
boat can reach the shore, crowded with men. It will 
be sure to upset, so I mean rather to trust myself to 
a large oar. I see through the telescope that the ship 
will strike at the tail of the reef, where the waves 
break into the quiet water inside ; so, if we manage 
to cling to the oar till it is driven over the breakers, 
we may perhaps gain the shore. What say you ; will 
you join me ? ” 

We gladly agreed to follow Jack. 

R. M. Ballantyne : The Coral Island. 

1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. The story contains a number of words (verbs) which 
tell us of the violence of the storm— e.g. “ burst.” 
Write four of these words. 

3. Mention three facts which tell us in what part of the 
world the ship was sailing when the storm broke. 

4. How does the story illustrate the truth of the saying, 
“ So near and yet so far ” ? 

5. Why did the boys decide to look after themselves ? 

6. What was Jack Martin’s plan? 

7. Re-express what Jack said to his friends. Keep his 
meaning but, as far as possible, use your own words. 

8. Suggest another short title for this story. 

9. Rewrite the following sentences, putting in capitals, 
full stops, and commas. Find two ways of doing this : 

the ship was now very near the rocks the men were 
ready with the boat and the captain beside them 
giving orders when a tremendous wave came towards 
us we three ran towards the bow to lay hold of 
our oar and had barely reached it when the wave 
fell on the deck with a crash like thunder . 

10. Describe in a few sentences one of the following : 

The departure of a pleasure steamer. A high tide. 
A trip in a rowing-boat. A high wind. 
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14. A STRANGE MEAL 


Mrs. Forrester related a curious little fact to Lady 
Glenmire—an anecdote known to the circle of her 
intimate friends. It related to some fine old lace, 
which Lady Glenmire was admiring on Mrs. Forrester’s 
collar. 


“Yes,” said that lady, "such lace cannot be got 
now for either love or money. ... I always wash it 
myself. And once it had a narrow escape. Of course, 
your ladyship knows that such laCe must never be 
starched or ironed. Some people wash it in sugar 
and water and some in coffee, to make it the right 
yellow colour ; but I myself have a very good receipt 
for washing it in milk, which stiffens it enough, and 
gives it a very good creamy colour. Well, ma’am, 
I had tacked it together (and the beauty of this fine 
lace is that, when it is wet, it goes into a very little 
space), and put it to soak in milk, when, unfortunately, 
I left the room ; on my return I found pussy on the 
table, looking very like a thief, but gulping very 
uncomfortably, as if she was half-choked with some¬ 
thing she wanted to swallow and could not. And 
would you believe it ? At first I pitied her, and said’ 
Foor pussy ! poor pussy ! ” till, all at once, I looked 
and saw the cup of milk empty^cleaned out ! “ You 
naug ty cat ! said I ; and I believe I was provoked 

t0 ^ e her a slap > which did no g°° d > but 

rhilH he P I d ? C , lace down —j ust ^ one slaps a choking 

hnt T ^ the ^ ack ' 1 couId have cried > 1 was so vexed ; 
determined I would not give the lace up without 
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a struggle for it. I hoped the lace might disagree 
with her, at any rate ; but it would have been too 
much for Job, if he had seen, as I did, that cat come 
in, quite placid and purring, not a quarter of an hour 
after, and almost expecting to be stroked “ No, 
pussy ! ” said I, “ if you have any conscience you 
ought not to expect that ! ” And then a thought 
struck me ; and I rang the bell for my maid, and sent 
her to Mr. Hoggins, with my compliments, and would 
he be kind enough to lend me one of his top-boots 
for an hour ? . . . When it came, Jenny and I put 
pussy in, with her fore-feet straight down, so that they 
were fastened, and could not scratch, and we gave 
her a teaspoonful of currant-jelly in which I had 
mixed some tartar emetic. I shall never forget how 
anxious I was for the next half-hour. I took pussy 
to my room, and spread a clean towel on the floor. 
I could have kissed her when she returned the lace 
to sight, very much as it had gone down. . . 

Mrs. Gas kell : Cranford. • 


1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. What does the writer mean by : a curious little fact ; 
cannot be got now for love or money ; I was provoked 

enough ? , . ,. c 

q , Why does the remark, “ and the beauty of this hne 

lace is that, when it is wet, it goes into a very little 
space,” help us to believe that the story is true ? 
a Write very brief answers to the following : 

(a) Why did Mrs. Forrester mix the tartar emetic 

with currant jelly ? 
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(b) Why was Mrs. Forrester anxious after she had 
given the emetic to the cat ? 

(c) When Mrs. Forrester realized that pussy had 
taken the lace, what mistake did she make ? 

5. Why did Mi's. Forrester soak the lace in milk? 
Mention any other household hint that you,know. 

6. How did Mrs. Forrester’s attitude towards the choking 

cat change ? 0 

7. Name each kind of punctuation mark you can find in the 
story. 

8. Punctuate fully : 

Are you fond of animals Joan asked me yes I 
replied but I think I like dogs best 

9- Write sentences to show clearly the difference in 
meaning between the following words : 

anecdote, antidote ; sole, soul ; currant, current ; 
compliment, complement. 

10. Write an amusing anecdote entitled, “ The dog that 
brought home the Sunday joint.” 
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15. LINDBERGH FLIES THE ATLANTIC 


At a quarter past ten on that historic Saturday night 
two thousand people, admitted by ticket to the flying 
field, heard the hum of an aeroplane flying low. 
Rockets were fired to give the aviator his direction, 
and the great beacon lights blazed upward. The 
plane became visible, circling overhead, and a shout 
came from the people within the aerodrome, echoed 
by a perfect thunder of sound from the enormous 
crowds collected outside the barriers. The vague 
silver-grey outline became clearer ; it came gliding 
downward, and the plane made a perfect landing on 
the far side of the aerodrome opposite the sheds. As 
The Spirit of St. Louis taxied smoothly across the 
ground, a tremendous roar rose from the multitude 
outside, and instantly they surged forward. There 
was a series of crackling crashes as the fences gave 
way, and thousands of men and women raced across 
the field, uttering wild cries. People were flung to 
the ground and trampled upon ; a number were 
hurt, two very severely. The police did their best, 
but what can two hundred police do against a host 


numbering more than ten thousand ? 

Lindbergh stopped his machine and stood up. He 
seemed by far the calmest and most collected of 
any one present. “ I have made it,” he said. Are 
there any mechanics about ? ” Then the crowd 
reached the plane, “ Portez-le ! Portez-le ! ” they 
thundered. “ Shoulder him ! ” The first to reach 
the spot was an American, Mr. Harold Wheeler, and 
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to him Lindbergh handed his helmet and scarf. The 

crowd thought he was Lindbergh, seized him and 

swung him shoulder high. They were too crazy with 

excitement to notice that Mr. Wheeler was dressed in 

mufti and showed no signs of fatigue. 

The police formed a ring and struggled desperately 

to keep the crowd back. Lindbergh himself was 

lifted out by French airmen and swiftly smuggled 

away while the mob ran shouting after poor Mr. 

Wheeler, who had his collar wrenched off and his 

clothes almost torn to pieces before he could finally 

make his too enthusiastic bearers understand that he 
was not Lindbergh. 

T. C Bridges and H. Hessell Tiltman : Heroes of 
Modern Adventure. 

{By permission of Messrs. Harrap and Co., Ltd.) 
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6. Say which of the following are Phrases and which are 
Sentences : 

(a) On that historic Saturday night. 

( b ) An aeroplane flying low. 

( c ) The plane became visible. 

( d ) Are there any mechanics about ? 

(e) There was a series of crackling crashes. 

(/) Outside the barriers. 

7. The man who controls, or travels in, an aeroplane is 
called an “ aviator.” Name in one word a person 
who— 

designs buildings ; shoes horses ; mines coal ; 
rides horses in races ; models in stone ; writes 
music ; attends to teeth ; writes plays ; paints 
pictures ; steers ships. 

8. Punctuate fully and supply necessary capitals : 

when he sighted the eiflel tower he knew that he 
was right my heart he says gave just one bound. 

9. Imagine that you are Mr. Harold Wheeler, and write 

a letter to a friend describing Lindbergh’s arrival from 
your point of view. , 

10. Write two paragraphs describing the arrival of a train 
at a station (a) as though you are on the platform ; 
( b ) as though you are a passenger on the train. 
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16. A NARROW ESCAPE 

All of a sudden I became awake, and there was I, on 
the ridge of the hill, with my cheek on the ground 
towards the stubble, with a noise in my car like that 
of something moving towards me amongst the stubble 
of the field. Well, I lay a moment or two listening 
to the noise, and then I became frightened, for I did 
not like the noise at all, it sounded so odd ; so I 
rolled myself on my belly, and looked towards the 
stubble. Mercy upon us ! there was a huge snake, 
or rather a dreadful viper, for it was all yellow and 
gold, moving towards me, bearing its head about a 
foot and a half above the ground, the dry stubble 
crackling beneath its outrageous belly. It might be 
about five yards off when I first saw it, making straight 
towards me, child, as if it would devour me. 

I lay quite still, for I was stupefied with horror, 
whilst the creature came still nearer, and now it was 
nearly upon me, when it suddenly drew back a little 

a " d l !;? n r: what do y° u th ink ?—it lifted its head and 
chest high m the air, and high over my face as I looked 

up, flickering at me with its tongue as if it would fly 

at my face. Child, what I felt at that moment I can 

scarceiy say but it was a sufficient punishment for 

ai the sins I ever committed, and there we two were 

I looking up at the viper, and the viper looking down 

upon me flickering at me with its tongue. It was 

on y the kindness of God that saved me ; all at once 

ffiere was a loud noise, the report of a gun, for a 

fowler was shooting at a covey of birds a little way 

m the stubble. Whereupon the viper sank its 
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head and immediately made off over the ridge of the 
hill, down in the direction of the sea. As it passed 
me, however—and it passed close by me—it hesitated 
a moment, as if it was doubtful whether it should 
not seize me ; it did not, however, but made off 

down the hill. George Borrow : Lavengro. 

1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. (a) Express each of the following in a single word : 

all of a sudden; became awake; made off; 
in the direction of; did not like. 

( b ) Write words opposite in meaning to : 
noise, huge, nearer, kindness, above. 

3. How did the writer first become aware of the presence 
of something strange ? 

4. Why was it, perhaps, fortunate for him that he had 
his cheek on the ground ? 

5. Describe all that the viper did in this story. 

6. The writer says that he owed his safety to 44 the kindness 
of God.” What was that kindness ? 

7. What action of the viper terrified the writer most ? 

8. Re-express the following sentences, keeping all the 
words but changing the order of the words : 

(a) All of a sudden I became awake. 

(b) I lay a moment or two listening to the noise. 

(c) What I felt at that moment I can scarcely say. 

9. Complete the following beginnings, so that eacli is a 
good and interesting sentence : 

(a) The grass moved ... 

( b) It was the cry . . . 

(c) Overhead . . . 

( d ) In the pool . . . 

10. Explain briefly why it is fitting that— 

(a) The polar bear is white. 

(b) The rabbit is brown. 

(c) Some caterpillars arc green. 
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17. GRIP 

“ Halloa ! ” cried a hoarse voice in his ear. “ Halloa, 
halloa, halloa! Bow wow wow ! What’s the matter 
there ! Hal-Ioa ! ” 

The speaker—who made the locksmith start, as if 

he had seen some supernatural agent—was a large 

raven ; who had perched upon the top of the easy- 

chair, unseen by him and Edward, and listened with 

a polite attention and a most extraordinary appearance 

of comprehending every word, to all they had said 

up to this point ; turning his head from one to the 

other, as if his office were to judge between them, 

and it were of the very last importance that he should 
not lose a word. 

. k°.°k at him ! ” said Vardcn, divided between 
adnuration of the bird and a kind of fear of him. 

Was there ever such a knowing imp as that ! Oh 
he’s a dreadful fellow ! ” ’ 

The raven, with his head very much on one side, 

and his bright eye shining like a diamond, preserved 

a thoughtful silence for a few seconds, and then 

replied in a voice so hoarse and distant, that it seemed 

to come through his thick feathers rather than out of 
his mouth. 

here' ha ’ l0a> halloa! What ’ s the matter 

ere . Keep up your spirits. Never say die. Bow 

arr; • • • Hurrah! ”~ And then he be gan to 

the Ba ™ ab ^ da PP ed his hands, and fairly rolled upon 
the ground in an ecstasy of delight. P 
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** Strange companions, sir,” said the locksmith, 
shaking his head and looking from one to the other. 
“ The bird has all the wit.” 

“ Strange indeed ! ” said Edward, holding out his 
forefinger to the raven, who, in acknowledgment of 
the attention, made a dive at it immediately with his 
iron bill. “ Is he old ? ” 

“ A mere boy, sir,” replied the locksmith. “ A 
hundred and twenty, or thereabouts. Call him down, 
Barnaby, my man.” 

“ Call him ! ” echoed Barnaby, sitting upright upon 
the floor, and staring vacantly at Gabriel, as he thrust 
his hair back from his face. “ But who can make 
him come ! He calls me, and makes me go where 
he will. He goes on before, and I follow. He’s the 
master, and I’m the man. Is that the truth, Grip ? ” 

The raven gave a short, comfortable, confidential 
kind of croak ; a most expressive croak, which seemed 
to say, “ You needn’t let these fellows into our secrets. 
We understand each other. It’s all right.” 

“ I make him come,” cried Barnaby, pointing to the 
bird. “ Him, who never goes to sleep, or so much as 
winks !—Why, any time of night, you may see his 
eyes in my dark room, shining like two sparks. And 
every night and all night too, he’s broad awake, 
talking to himself, thinking what he shall do to-morrow, 
where we shall go, and what he shall steal, and hide, 
and bury. I make him come ! Ha, ha, ha ! ” 

On second thoughts, the bird appeared disposed to 
come of himself. After a short survey of the ground, 
and a few sidelong looks at the ceiling, and at every¬ 
body present in turn, he fluttered to the floor, and 
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went to Bamaby—not in a hop, or walk, or run, but 
in a pace like that of a very particular gentleman 
with exceedingly tight boots on trying to walk fast 
over loose pebbles. 

Charles Dickens : Bamaby Rudge. 


1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. Write a list of the names of all the people mentioned 
in the story. Who was the locksmith ? Who was 
Grip’s master ? 

3. Which of Grip’s actions would you not expect to be 
performed by a bird ? 

. 4 * What qualities in Grip would make him a good spy ? 

5. Why does Bamaby burst out laughing ? 

6. What do you find the most amusing part of the story ? 

7. Three times in the story the writer says that something 
is like something else. Find these examples. 

8. Supply a good title for this story by taking an expression 
from the story itself. 

9 ‘ ^ Vh ^ t ,J etter ( or letters) does the apostrophe stand for in 
the following : 

ft* 1 ’* rm > needn ’b it>s > they’ve, I’ve, you’d 
1 d, she 11 ? 

10. Describe the behaviour of some animal or bird kept 

as a pet. You may write about one that you know, or 

have read about, or have heard about ; but do not 
imagine one. 
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18. RAMMED! 

As we neared the Tipperary we saw a German cruiser 
hovering near. Suddenly the captain realized that 
she had seen us, and was trying to ram us. She was 
coming at us full speed across our port bow. The 
captain ordered “ Hard-a-starboard full speed ahead 
both,” and, leaning over the bridge screen shouted, 
“ Clear the fo’c’sle.” It wasn’t a minute too soon, 
as with an awful crash the two ships met end on, 
port bow to port bow. . . . You can imagine how 
the J-inch plates of a destroyer would feel such a 
blow. I can recollect a fearful crash, then being 
hurled across the deck, and feeling the Spitfire rolling 
over to starboard as no sea ever made her roll. As 
we bumped, the enemy opened fire with their fo’c’sle 
guns, though luckily they could not depress them to 
hit us, but the blast of the guns literally cleared 
everything before it. Our foremast came tumbling 
down, our for’ard searchlight found its way from its 
platform above the fore-bridge down to the deck, 
and the foremost funnel was blown back till it rested 
neatly between the two foremost ventilation cowls, 
like the hinging funnel of a penny river steam-boat. 
The enemy, probably it was the cruiser Elbing that 
blew herself up at dawn next day, surged down our 
port side, clearing everything before her ; the boats 
came crashing down, and even the davits were torn 
out of their sockets, and all the time she was firing 
her guns just over our heads. But none of her shells 
hit us, except two fired from her fo’c’sle guns just 
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before the ramming, which passed through the canvas 
screens round the bridge. The captain was standing 
on the bridge, but bent down, whether or not with 
an object I don’t know, and the shell passed across 
the top of his head, taking his cap with it, and left 
only a skin-deep though nasty wound. With the 
exception of the captain, the coxswain, and one seaman, 
who later on were all extricated with much difficulty 
from the wreckage, everybody on the bridge was 
killed by these two shells. Eventually the cruiser 
passed down the length of us, cleared us astern and 
disappeared, leaving us still afloat, but drifting and 
in a somewhat pitiful condition. 

H. W. Fawcett and G. W. W. Hooper : The Fight¬ 
ing at Jutland. 

{By permission of Messrs. Hutchinson and Co., Ltd.) 


1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. Make a list of the parts and equipment of a battleship 
mentioned in the story. 

3 - (a) What idea does the word “ hovering ” suggest to 

you ? 00 

{b) What eventually happened to the Elbitw ? 

4 - (a) Wnte the words “ fb’c’sle ” and “ for’ard ” in 


5 - 

6 . 


{b) What did the captain mean by “ Hard-a-starboard 
full speed ahead both ” ? 

Write down, in three or four sentences, the main 

riff a * c .\ lon > ;avin g out all unnecessary details. 
Uiye the details of the damage done (a) by the blast 
of the guns ; ( b ) by the shells W 7 
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Write sentences to show that each of the following 
words may have a meaning different from that which 
it has in the story : 

bow, port, plates, blow, roll, depress, shells. 

You will have noticed that the names of the ships have 
been printed in italics , which cannot be used in ordina^ 
writing. Rewrite the following, showing two ways in 
which you would write each of the names to indicate 
that it is a name : 

As we reached the Tipperary ; feeling the Spitfire 
rolling over ; it was the cruiser Elbing. 

Imagine yourself to have been on the enemy ship, and 
write a letter to a friend describing the action as you 

saw it. , , 

Describe the incident of the captain s escape as though 

you are the captain talking to a friend. 
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19. THERE’S MANY A SLIP 

Next day Amy was rather late at school ; but could 
not resist the temptation of displaying, with pardon¬ 
able pride, a moist brown-paper parcel before she 
consigned it to the inmost recesses of her desk. During 
the next few minutes the rumour that Amy March 
had got twenty-four delicious limes (she ate one on 
the way), and was going to treat, circulated through 
her “ set,” and the attentions of her friends became 
quite overwhelming. Katy Brown invited her to her 
next party on the spot ; Mary Kingsley insisted on 
lending her her gold watch till recess ; and Jenny 
Snow, a satirical young lady, who had basely twitted 
Amy upon her limeless state, promptly buried the 
hatchet, and offered to furnish answers to certain 
appalling sums. But Amy had not forgotten Miss 
Snow’s cutting remarks about “ some persons whose 
noses were not too flat to smell other people’s limes, 
and stuck-up people, who were not too proud to ask 
for them ” ; and she instantly crushed “ that Snow 
girl’s ” hopes by the withering telegram, “ You 
needn’t be so polite all of a sudden, for you won’t 
get any. . . 

But, alas, alas ! pride goes before a fall, and the 

revengeful Snow turned the tables with disastrous 

success. . . . Jenny, under the pretence of asking 

an important question, informed Mr. Davis, the 

teacher, that Amy March had pickled limes in her 
desk. ... 
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It was a most unfortunate moment for denouncing 
Amy, and Jenny knew it. Mr. Davis had evidently 
taken his coffee too strong that morning ; there was 
an east wind, which always affected his neuralgia, 
and his pupils had not done him the credit which he 
felt he deserved : therefore, to use the expressive, if 
not elegant, language of a school-girl, “ he ^ was as 
nervous as a witch and as cross as a bear. The 
word “ limes ” was like fire to powder ; his yellow 
face flushed, and he rapped on his desk with an energy 
which made Jenny skip to her seat with unusual 


rapidity. # ■ 

“ Young ladies, attention, if you please . 

At the stern order the buzz ceased, and fifty pairs 
of blue, black, grey, and brown eyes were obediently 
fixed upon his awful countenance. 

“ Miss March, come to the desk.” . 

“ Bring with you the limes you have in your desk, 
was the unexpected command which arrested her 


before she got out of her seat. 

“Don’t take all,” whispered her neighbour, a 

voune lady of great presence of mind. 

V Amy hastily shook out half a dozen, and laid the 
rest down before Mr. Davis, feeling that any man 
possessing a human heart would relent when that 

delicious perfume met his nose. . . . 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ Not quite,” stammered Amy. 

“ Bring the rest immediately.” 

With a despairing glance at her set s eo eye 

“ Vnn are sure there are no more . 


“ I never lie, sir.” 
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“ So I see. Now take these disgusting things two by 
two, and throw them out of the window.” 

There was a simultaneous sigh, which created quite 
a little gust as the last hope fled, and the treat was 
ravished from their longing lips. Scarlet with shame 
and anger, Amy went to and fro six dreadful times. 

Louisa M. Alcott : Little Women. 


1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. Explain : 

was going to treat; buried the hatchet ; till recess ; 
her limeless state ; the withering telegram ; turned 
the tables ; fire to powder. 

3. Note the people mentioned by name in the story and 
write them in two groups : those on Amy’s side ; 
those against Amy. 

4. How did the various girls try to get themselves invited 

to share the “ limes ” ? Write one sentence for each 
girl. 

5. Why was Mr. Davies feeling that morning, “ as 
nervous as a witch and as cross as a bear ” ? 

6. Write briefly what you think of Jennv Snow’s action. 

7. ‘ Pride goes before a fall ” is a proverb. What does 

it mean ? Write any three other proverbs that you 
know. 

8. Certain words like “ good ” and “ awful ” are over¬ 
worked. Rewrite the following sentences, using 
better words for “ good ” and “ awful ” : 

Peter Simple is a good book. She has a good many 
friends. Those cakes look good. I have an awful 
pam. That is an awful hat. 

9 * Fill in each of the gaps in the following sentences with 
an adjective taken from the list of adjectives supplied 
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Choose in each case that adjective which seems to go 
best with the noun, and use each adjective only once. 

A_cat sat on a_ledge near a-bowl 

of _ gold-fish. She longed for a - meal. 

Once or twice she stretched her .... paw to reach 

the_prize, but, becoming overbold, .... pussy 

overbalanced and fell with a .... splash into the 
water. 

Adjectives: soft, golden, poor, favourite, large, 
narrow, resounding, gleaming, tasty. _ 
io. In the story it says : “ Katy Brown invited her to 
her next party.” Katy’s actual words might have 
been, “ Would you like to come to my party ? ” 

What might the actual words have been in the follow¬ 
ing : I, 

Mary Kingsley insisted on lending her her gold 

watch till recess ; 

Jenny Snow offered to furnish answers to certain 

appalling sums ; , 

Jenny informed the teacher that Amy March had 

pickled limes in her desk ? 
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20 THE ROBBER 

There were only three hiding-places where Dunstan 
had ever heard of cottagers’ hoards being found : the 
thatch, the bed, and a hole in the floor. Marner’s 
cottage had no thatch ; and Dunstan’s first act was 
to go up to the bed ; but while he did so, his eyes 
travelled eagerly over the floor, where the bricks, 
distinct in the firelight, were discernible under the 
sprinkling of sand. But not everywhere ; for there 
was one spot, and one only, which was quite covered 
with sand, and sand showing the marks of fingers 
which had apparently been careful to spread it over 
a given space. It was near the treddles of the loom. 
In an instant Dunstan darted to that spot, swept 
away the sand with his whip, and, inserting the thin 
end of the hook between the bricks, found that they 
were loose. In haste he lifted up two bricks, and 
saw what he had no doubt was the object of his search ; 
for what could there be but money in those two 
leathern bags ? And, for their weight, they must be 
filled with guineas. Dunstan felt round the hole, to 
be certain that it held no more ; then hastily replaced 
the bricks, and spread the sand over them. Hardly 
more than five minutes had passed since he entered 
the cottage, but it seemed to Dunstan like a long 
while ; and though he was without any distinct 
recognition of the possibility that Marner might be 
alive, and might re-enter the cottage at any moment, 
he felt an indefinable dread laying hold on him, as 
he rose to his feet with the bags in his hand. He 
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would hasten out into the darkness, and then consider 
what he should do with the bags. He closed the 
door behind him immediately, that he might shut in 
the stream of light : a few steps would be enough 
to carry him beyond betrayal by the gleams from the 
shutter-chinks and the latch-hole. The rain and 
darkness had got thicker, and he was glad of it; 
though it was awkward walking with both hands 
filled, so that it was as much as he could do to grasp 
his whip along with one of the bags. But when he 
had gone a yard or two, he might take his time. So 
he stepped forward into the darkness. 

George Eliot : Silas Mamer. 

1. Find out the meanings of all the words in the story 
that are not known to you. 

2. The adverb “ apparently ” may be expressed as a 
phrase, “ to all appearance.” Write phrases equal 
in meaning to : eagerly ; hastily ; immediately. 

3. The robber thought of three places in the cottage 
where the money might have been hidden. Name them. 

'4. In one of these places he couldn’t look. Why ? 

In another place he didn’t look. Why ? 

5. What gave the hiding-place away to him ? 

6 . What steps did the robber take to hide what he 
had done inside the cottage ? 

7. Write sentences to show clearly the difference in 
meaning between the words in the following pairs : 

heard, herd ; hoard, horde ; loose, lose ; passed, past. 

8. Supply a better word for “ got ” in the following : 

The rain and darkness had got intense; he got over the 
stile ; have you got a stamp ? you’ve got to come now. 

9. Describe some “ corner ” of your home. 

10. Use the following information for a little stoiy : 

A pet jackdaw—a missing brooch—the finding of 
the brooch in the jackdaw’s cage. 
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agony , pain. 

anecdote , a short tale. 

antidote , a counteracting medicine. 

appalling , terrifying. 

apparently , seemingly. 

arrested , stopped. 

ascertain , to find out. 

aspire, hope to become. 

aytem, towards the hinder part of ship. 

cartilage , gristfe. 
circumstance , fact. 

complement , something needed to complete something else. 
compliments , respects. 
comprehending , understanding. 
concealed , hidden. 

conscience , sense of right and wrong. 

consigned , gave over to the care of. 

coral reefs , kind of limestone rock in ridges. 

countenances , face expressions. 

coa;/, hood-shaped covering. 

credit, good opinion. 

stomach of a bird. 
curious , odd, strange. 
current , a flowing stream. 

denouncing , informing against. 
depress , lower. 
despairing , hopeless. 

desperately , taking no care of consequences. 
disastrous , ruinous. 
discernible , able to be seen. 
dismal, unhappy, miserable. 
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ecstasy, strong feeling. 
effect, result. 
effectually, sufficiently. 
effeminate, womanish. 
elegant, refined. 
enthusiastic, eager. 
entire, whole. 
ere, before. 
e'en, even. 

expressive, full of meaning. 
extricated, set free, disentangled. 

fatigue, weariness. 
figured out, worked out 
flickering, darting. 

fo'c'sle, forecastle, forward part of upper deck 
fusillade , continuous shots from rifles. 


gored, wounded by horns of a bull. 
grandeur, solemn beauty, majesty. 


habitation, house, home, dwelling-place. 
hideous, horrible. 

historic, connected with historical event. 
horde, gang, multitude. 


imp, mischievous creature. 
indefinable, indistinct. 
intercourse, dealings, association. 
intelligible, plain, able to be understood. 
intimate, close. 


fob, one who suffers without complaining. 

legion, a very large number. 
limes, small acid fruits. 
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ma'am, madam. 

matted, tangled together. 

mattock, broad-bladed pick. 

minute (adj.), very small. 

moiling, working hard with little reward. 

monstrous, enormous. 

mottled, of different colours. 

mufti, ordinary dress, not uniform. 

neuralgia, pain in nerves. 

nimble, light and quick in movement. 

office, duty. 
omen, sign. 

outrageous, repulsive, offensive. 
overwhelming, overpowering. 

paltry, of low value. 

pardonable, forgivable. 

pickled limes, preserved fruits. 

picturesque, beautiful as a picture. 

placid, calm. 

preserved, kept. 

principal, chief. 

privation, hardship. 

provoked, made angry. 

raptures, fits of delight. 
rapidly, speedily. 
ravished, snatched. 
reality, the real thing. 

receipt, recipe, directions for making or doing something 
recess, break, playtime. 6 

recesses, hidden places. 
recognition, acknowledgment. 
relent, soften. 

repaired, went with a purpose. 
reproachful, full of blame. 
ridicule, make fun of. 
rub, difficulty. 
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satirical, making fun of. 
scowled, frowned. 

run or fly swiftly. 
set, group of friends. 
shuttlecock, a cork stuck with feathers. 
simpleton, a foolish person. 
simultaneous , at the same time. 
singeing, burning slightly, 
j&trto, borders, 
sniff. 

jowl, the spirit of man. 
squall, violent gust. 

starboard, right-hand side of ship, looking fonvard. 
stubble, stumps of grain left after reaping. 
stupefied, made stupid. 
submerge, go down under the surface of sea. 
supernatural agent, one acting for an unearthly power. 
survey, examination. 

tactics, plan of attack. 

tartar emetic, salt causing vomiting or sickness. 

taxied, ran along the ground. 

toll-bar, bar or gate across road where toll is paid. 

toreador, bull-fighter. 

transport, strong feeling of delight. 

traverse, go across. 

treddles, treadles, foot levers. 

trump, a good fellow. 

uniformly , all alike, always the same. 

vacantly, blankly. 
veracity, truth. 
vigour, strength. 
vigorous, strongly active. 
vision, a kind of dream. 

withering, drying up. 
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